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as interfering with its unity in the same way that
the matter of the sensible world interferes with the
unity of that world. Even for this, however, he finds
a verbal support in the language of Plato, who had
spoken of the idea of Good as "beyond being" and
" above knowledge." In so expressing himself, indeed,
Plato did not mean to point to any transcendent unin-
telligible unity, except in the sense that the principle
which is manifested in thought and reality alike, is
beyond either taken abstractly. Still, we are obliged
to admit that this last regress of Plotinus is only
the legitimate result of the movement of thought
by which, in Plato and Aristotle, the ideal world
and the pure intelligence whose object it is, are
separated from the phenomenal world in time and
space, and even from the soul through which in that
world the intelligence realises itself. For, if once we
admit that the phenomenal world cannot be explained
on purely ideal principles, and cannot therefore be
apprehended in intuitive, but only in discursive
thought, we must soon discover that even intuitive
thought contains traces of difference and change, of a
movement out of itself and a return into itself: and
thus a further regress becomes necessary, in order to
reach that pure identity in which alone, ex hypothesi,
the mind can be satisfied. The fundamental error lies
already in the first regress, namely, in regarding intuitive
thought as capable of being separated from discursive